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033” The regular departments of THe Critic, crowded 
out this week by the pressure of art matter, will be restored 
next Saturday. 





In Favor of Free Art. 

Past Congresses have had under consideration the advisa- 
bility of abolishing the discrimination made by the tariff laws 
in favor of the works of American artists. The odium of 
the policy which subjects to a high rate of duty the paintings 
of foreign artists and exempts the productions of American 
artists residing abroad, and who receive gratuitously advant- 
ages and instruction, is visited upon our citizens engaged in 
art culturein Europe, and has caused them,with practical 
unanimity, to favor the abolition of such an ungracious dis- 
tinction ; and in their interest, and for other obvious reasons, 
I strongly recommend it,-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, in his Mes- 
sage to Congress. 


Mr. Perry BeELMonT is about to renew his efforts to 
secure the removal of the present prohibitory tariff on works 
of art imported into the United States. He has strong 
hopes of being able to accomplish this great reform during 
the present session of Congress. 

The paragraph which we print at the head of this week’s 
Critic shows that any measure of this sort will have the ap- 
proval of the President ; and the letters which follow, signed 
by many well-known artists, including President Hunting- 
ton of the National Academy of Design, President Chase 
of the Society of American Artists, and President Waller 
of the Art Students’ League, show further that the support 
of the very men whom the tariff is designed to protect may 
be relied upon by the opponents of the present law. 

If a reductio ad absurdum had been sought in history for 
the kind of protection to industries which it is the special 
mission of the State of Pennsylvania to champion, no more 
edifying spectacle would be found than Congress, petitioned 
by the whole fraternity of art ~o¢ to protect American art— 
and refusing ! The connoisseur and amateur, the buyer and 
he who would buy if his purse allowed, are at one in de- 
manding the abolition of duties on art-works. So are the 
teachers of art, and the museumsof the land. Theswelling 
host of artists and dabblers in art on this side of the Atlantic 
protest against a Pennsylvania policy, and their cry is taken 
up, each in its turn, by the colonies of American artists and 
students in Rome, Florence, Paris, Munich and Antwerp. 
By these, memorials have been prepared and sent home. 
So far, however, Congress maintains a majestic indifference 
to the wishes of an outraged art-world, apparently regarding 
with pity and contempt this endeavor to show more wisdom 
and unselfishness than other trades and manufactures. As 
legislators, a large number of Members of Congress seem 
determined to save American art from the dangers of free- 
trade, no matter who protests ; as manufacturers, and ad- 
vocates of protected trades, they are sensitive to the im- 
putation that a body of citizens who can scarcely be termed 
unintelligent should regard with indignation methods of 
taxation on which they themselves hope to thrive. In other 
words, to justify and continue their own course, they think 
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it needful to force the artists of the country, against their 
will, into the position of accomplices in the spoliation of 
the merchant and consumer. 

The tap-root of all this deadly tree is ignorance ; for each 
industry thinks that, in the scramble for a high tariff, money 
will be made, and what is won will stay. It is not perceived 
without much study that here is the old folly of killing’the 
goose with the golden eggs. The greed for wealth that par- 
alyses trade, removes healthy competition, builds mushroom 
industries, and suddenly leaves thousands of workmen with- 
out labor and food, is bad enough when it attacks the staple 
articles and makes living dear. But there is a peculiar bar- 
barousness in the forcing of art-industries into the ranks 
by the spoilers of the nation. Works of art have a very 
peculiar position. Not being staples, not being necessities, 
but educational luxuries, they are extremely sensitive to 
public opinion. Their reputation is as much to them as a 
woman’s ; it is not for nothing that the Muses were female, 
and amid the slanders of Greek mythology seldom suffered 
from the somewhat tarnished fame of their master Apollo. It 
is enough that American art-works should be protected, fora 
stigma to fall upon and blight them ; since it is obvious that 
if, in the opinion of the world, they were equal or superior 
to foreign works, no protective tariff would be necessary. 
The sapient legislator has therefore aimed, under pretense 
of doing good to native art, a deadly blow against every 
American artist. That buyers reason that protection argues 
inferiority, is proved by the unbroken increase of imports of 
costly foreign paintings into the port of New York since 
the tariff was tripled. Foreign art has not been kept out ; 
and whilst the overburdened Treasury has added something 
to its yearly income, the wealthy buyer has turned all the 
more to the costly foreign canvas because of this placard 
setting forth inferiority in the native product. 

If ignorance and greed are the moving elements of the 
tariff on art, no less does that tariff prove, on the part of 
those legislators who are neither greedy nor ignorant, a lack 
of confidence in the ability of their feliow-citizens which 
amounts to cowardice. Such Members of Congress are at 
least not contemptible ; they will listen to arguments ; and 
if their weight be thrown with that of Congressmen who are 
enlightened as well as patriotic, they may save the honor of 
the country, so far as works of art are concerned. What is 
there in the history of American art during the last thirty 
years to warrant the belief that Americans can not hold 
their own in the world’s market without that coddling which 
has ruined the carrying trade on the oceans and made a 
thousand articles, necessary to the poor man, both dear and 
bad? In spite of, and partly because of, the number and 
quality of easel-pictures from abroad, which have poured 
into the United States since the War, the quality of American 
work has steadily improved, until now the great exhibitions 
of Paris and London are glad to exhibit American pictures. 
Is it false to argue that without the examples of foreign art, 
without these standards which must be equalled, and indeed 
surpassed, native painters would not have reached the emi- 
nence that many of them now hold? Some, it is true, could 
do little more than imitate ; but among them all a larger 
number than we now suspect have been able to take what is 
worth taking from fine foreign pictures, without loss of in- 
dividuality to themselves. These are the handful which is 
all that any country in any given generation can hopefully 
leave to the calmer judgment and less biassed taste of the 
future, certain that they will be considered an honor to the 
age that brings them forth. 

Should the shrewd and unprincipled be allowed to so 
hoodwink the well-meaning that this steady rise of American 
art shall be checked by a pretended encouragement? Is 
Philadelphia, a city that can not support her Academy of 
Fine Arts, and that calls on a German sculptor of no genius 
when she wants a great monument for her park,—is Phila- 
delphia to be permitted to dictate the ruin of American art 
under the guise of protection? Philistia is in Boston and 
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New York ; Philistia is in Chicago and New Orleans; but 
its complete paradise is in the Quaker City, where, so far 
as can be learned, the remarkable clause which raised the 
tariff on works of art from ten to thirty per cent, was con- 
cocted. Let us remember what a brilliant Frenchman wrote 
after observing the workings of things in a land where such 
a tariff as ours would be held a blunder unpardonable : 
‘What Government encourages, languishes ; what it pro- 
tects, dies.’ 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I think the present tariff on works of art is ungenerous and 
unwise, and ought to be changed. If free-trade is to be granted 
for all literary and artistic productions, let us welcome it; _ it 
not, then a moderate specific duty is the only ground on which 
all can unite. D. HUNTINGTON. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW York, Dee. 8. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

Iam very glad you have taken up the art tariff subject, and 
sincerely hope you may succeed in convincing those having the 
matter in hand how great a mistake was made in placing a tariff 
on works of art brought into this country. The standard that 
exists with us was established by the good foreign art that has 
come here. All painters who ask for a tariff so as to keep out 
bad work, acknowledge that they compete with the same. 

Wo. M. CHASE, President 
NEw YORK, ‘Dec. 15. of the Society of American Artists. 





[By permission of the writer we quote the following passages 
from a letter recently addressed by Mr. Frank Waller, President 
of the Art Students’ League, to Mr. Perry Belmont, to whom it 
has since been forwarded from this office. | 

‘At a meeting of the members of the Art Students’ League, 
held Feb. 12, 1884, the following resolution was passed : ‘‘ That 
the Art Students’ League hereby declare their entire approval of 
the bill for the abolition of duty on works of art recently pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives by Mr. Belmont of New 
York.’’ That record not only stands unaltered and unques- 
tioned, but a Committee has been appointed during the present 
year to forward the above action of the Society. I can promise 
you the cordial support of that Committee, and shall be pleased 
to know of any way it can assist in the absolute removal of duty 
on works of art. Mr. J. C. Beckwith is Chairman. 

a ‘I disapprove the present tariff because I consider it stronglv 
adverse to the interests of art, whether as ‘‘ high art” alone, or 
as art applied to manufactures. I hope it may be removed en- 
tirely, for I believe the result of such removal will be a stimula- 
tion to the educational influences which we as a nation need in 
high art which enters into our daily life in practical manufact- 
ures, of which stimulation we are now in a great measure de- 
prived. It is my pleasure both officially and personally to offer 
you my heartiest support of any measure which will accomplish 
this end, and thanking you for the efforts you have already 
made, I am, my dear sir, yours very respectfully, 

. *‘ NEw York, Dec. g. FRANK WALLER.’ 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

tj The ag that Mr. Belmont may introduce a bill into Con- 
gress this winter for the abolition of the present tariff on works 
of art, is most satisfactory. While all the nations of Europe, 
with their Old World governments, are helping education by 
every means at their command, it seems to me that nothing 
could be more in contradiction to our ideas of democratic and 
equal privileges, than the present nearly ee tariff. With 
a duty of 30 fer cent, expensive and really educating paintings 
are made so costly, that a museum which might give $10,000 for 
a painting can scarcely buy it for $13,000, and so a picture which 
would really form a standard for public taste and knowledge 
may be lost to us. A further injury to public taste comes 
from poor foreign paintings. These from the same tariff acquire 
a fictitious value ; for since more is paid for them than their true 
market price, public estimation ot them is proportionately and 
ignorantly raised. 

S. The ostensible motive for the tariff has been to encourage 
American art. Yet it is strange, if such would be the case, that 
American painters are the class who are most strongly urging 
its repeal. They say that the more competition the better for 
them and their pictures, and the greater their own market. 
They aver that an uneducated public taste judges least, and 
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cares least, for the fine arts; and that in the open markets ot 
Europe, where French and English studios stand side by side 
with those of American painters, the latter really earn as much, 
if not more, than they do at home in the United States, with all 
the tariff protection. Newman in Italy, Whistler in London, 
Sargent in Paris, paint as much and receive as high prices as 
Inness or Huntington or Alexander ; and so of other well-known 
artists, There is no doubt that this tariff has created an un- 
favorable feeling against American artists already ; and in the 
foreign schools and at the exhibitions this action of the American 
Government reicts against the pupils who study in the Beaux 
Arts, where the French Government gives them a gratuitous 
education, equally with young Frenchmen ; and the want of a cor- 
dial reception of French pictures here has created an inhospi- 
table spirit against the favorable hanging of American paintings 
at the Salon. 

Many other objections to the present tariff might be equally 
well cited ; but the most important of all seems to me, that the 
great proportion of American artists themselves, and those who 
know the subject in all its various bearings, are the people who, 
above all others, desire the repeal of the duty on works of art. 
If iron dealers here were the persons who demanded the free 
importation of iron, it would naturally be supposed they knew 
what was for their own advantage ; if artists make the same 
demand for their craft, why should their desires be ignored ? 

SUSAN N. CARTER, Principal, 


NEw YorRK, Nov. 20. Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC : 

I am very glad to avail myself of the aga you have 
afforded me of expressing my hearty sympathy with any move- 
ment tending to the removal of the present obnoxious duty upon 
foreign works of art entering the United States. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to know how the gross income of American 
artists has been affected by this duty ; and I daresay that this 
matter, together with the profit to the United States Treasury 
therefrom, will be adequately ventilated by those whose business 
it isto bring these things before Congress. The question ap- 
pears to have two aspects : the political one, which we under- 
stand Mr. Belmont is pledged to combat ; and’ the purely artis- 
tic one, which every American artist must have the deepest in- 
terest in making clear to our legislators. Of course I can speak 
on the latter phase of the subject alone; and, indeed, can 
scarcely expect to bring forward any argument which will con- 
vince those who have no special interest in the development of 
art in America. It seems to me, however, leaving all higher 
considerations aside, that the fact that all other civilized nations 
have long since considered it for the best interests of native art 
to make all art exempt from an importation tax, is alone a suffi- 
cient reason for the abolition of our existing tariff. 

EDWIN A. ABBEY. 

BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE, Nov. 20, 1885. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I am very glad to learn that another attempt is soon to be made 
to have the present high tariff on works of art removed, or at least 
reduced to the old rate of ten fer cent. Last year Messrs. 
Curtis, Lawrence and others, of the Union League Club, went to 
great pains and no little expense to ascertain the views of artists 
all over the country, on the subject of the tariff on works of art, 
and with but few exceptions, they were in favor of the entire abol- 
ishment of it. All the artists I have talked with advocate the 
free entry of paintings and sculpture to our ports. Now, in the 
face of this expression on the part of those most interested, how 
can our representatives in Congress insist on the present rate, 
and force upon us what they are pleased to call ‘ protection ?’ 
I can see no strong argument in favor of a high tariff on works 
of art. The Government certainly does not need what comes to 
it in this way ; and I have good reasons for believing that, since 
the rate was raised, less money has been paid into the Treasur 
from this source than under the old rate within the same lengt 
of time. Shutting out good painting and sculpture does not in- 
crease the sales of our own artists. On the contrary, when the 
tariff was low our artists were more prosperous than they are 
now. Whenever there is much interest manifested in art, the 
artists prosper ; when this interest lags, from any cause what- 
ever, the artists suffer. I think we ought to welcome every- 
thing in the way of good art that we can get. Let us be influ- 
enced by it as much as possible. We need not fear the poor 
work that will follow in consequence of the ease of getting it 
here. There will be few buyers for it; some of our art patrons 
will soon find all art is not good in consequence of being foreign 
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work. Many of our artists are desirous to send their work to 
foreign exhibitions, and there is, naturally, a desire to get what- 
ever credit they can from these exhibitions ; but the difficulties 
of the Customs are so many and disagreeable on the return ot 
the work, that nearly all have given up sending their work to 
foreign countries. Last spring I had no end of trouble getting 
one of my paintings through the Custom House, on its return 
from exhibition in London. I spent two or three days over the 
matter, and was subjected to great inconvenience. After this 
experience 1 determined I would never send another painting 
out of the country, to be exhibited, until reasonable arrange- 
ments for passing the Customs had been made. I sincerely hope 
T may soon hear that Congress has brought up the subject and 
taken some intelligent action upon it. I see no reason why the 
tariff should not be entirely abolished. 


NEw BEDFoRD, MASs., Nov. 28. R. SWAIN GiFFORD. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

The freer access we have to the best art of Europe, the greater 
is likely to be our progress in art generally, asa nation. Free- 
trade in art, therefore, in such a country as ours would seem to 
be its best protection ; while, on the contrary, by imposing a tax 
upon foreign works ot art, we do not stimulate home production, 
but by diminishing a fruitful source of emulation, tend rather 
to lower its standard and contribute to its decline. I sincerely 
trust that the present prohibitory tariff will be removed. 

FRANK FOWLER. 

UNIVERSITY BUILDING, NEW YorK, Dec. 8. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC : 

I am heartily in sympathy with your efforts for the removal of 
the tariff on foreign works of art. I am on record on two similar 
protests. I have talked with many artists here, and so far as I 
can learn the free importation of works of art will be welcomed 
by all first-class men. The third-class men cannot be hurt, but 
must be helped, inasmuch as they will have the advantages of 
study denied them by their inability to travel abroad. 

ST. BOTOLPH CLUB, BOSTON, Dec. 7. A. V.S. ANTHONY. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

Being one of those who for a long series of years enjoyed, 
unstinted, the munificence of a foreign government, I deeply 
deplore the existence of the tariff, not only on account ef the 
‘ungracious’ position we American artists, living abroad, are 
placed in towards our European colleagues and worthy instruc- 
tors, who took such interest in our progress and welfare, but 
also for the sake of the spread of art-culture in our own father- 
land, where a tax upon foreign art is a decided check upon the 
growth of art-knowledge, so much needed. Besides, I have 
never experienced that there has ever been any protection to 
American artists, and I do not believe that the act has furthered 
their private interests in the least. It being also obvious that it 
was not intended as a necessary means for increasing the rev- 
enue of the country, there seems to be absolutely no motive for 
it. I, for one, sha}l therefore look forward to its repeal with the 
deepest interest. From personal observation, I am sure no 
measure of the kind ever created such a profound sensation in 
the centres of European intelligence as did this act of Congress. 
Wishing you ‘ God speed’ in your endeavors, I remain, very 
faithfully yours, 


NEw YORK, Dec. 14. DAVID NEAL, 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

As I have, even during the past week, in articles for publica- 
tion, twice expressed my indignation and disgust at the Ameri- 
can prohibitory tax on works of art, I need not say that all my 
heart is with Mr. Perry Belmont in his effort to secure its re- 
moval. I was born and brought up a Protectionist, but exceptio 
probat regulam, and there is no rule which admits so many ex- 
ceptions, or indeed requires so many for its own sake, as Protec- 
tion. I can conceive of nothing better adapted to make Ameri- 
cans appear as a mass of Philistines than the taxing works of 
literature and art like any other goods. That there are men 
who hold this, I have to my peer scan seen in print—remind- 
ing me of a man who once remarked to me that ‘ gambling was 
a regular business after all—the same as any other.’ To which 
I replied that he might say as much of thieving. 


CHARLES G. LELAND. 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, Nov. 3, 1885, _ 
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To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC : 

It gives me great pleasure to be allowed to add my protest 
against the present tariff on works of art, and the promise of my 
earnest support of all that will encourage the importation of 
foreign art-works. American subjects, for which there is such 
acry, would receive much more attention from the American 
artist if he could spend his summers—his gleaning time—in his 
own country ; but now he feels it absolutely imperative, after 
his winter of studio work, to go abroad to see what is bein 
done and to study the works of artists who are given every ad- 
vantage and encouragement by their governments, and galleries 
of the very best pictures, old and modern, trom which to cull 
and absorb. We, not having the Old Masters, should make 
every effort to have the next best—the works founded on them. 
The old and the new have very different aims, but the founda- 
tions of all schools are the same. Objection is made to the 
amount of trash imported, and the objection is a good one ; but 
the trash is soon lost sight of, the good we keep track of ; and 
there is no better way to teach the erage to distinguish between 
the two than by seeing them together, side by side. American 
art does not need protection. A sound man does not needa 
crutch. 


NEw YoRK, Nov. 23. JOHN W. ALEXANDER. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I congratulate you upon agitatin 
tice and wisdom of the present tariff ot 30 fer cent imposed by 
our Government upon the importation of works of art. Every 
enlightened journal that has at heart the intellectual improvement 
of our people should swing a pick against this Chinese wall that 
has been constructed about our ignorance. If ‘ competition is 
the life of trade,’ it is tar more the secret of intellectual and 
technical progress. The principal argument I find used by the 
very tew of my confréres favoring the present tariff, is the harm 
that would result from the influx of cheap and bad pictures that 
would be consequent upon a removal of the duty. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, that this deluge of paint would was 
over our shores, there is yet the consoling thought that the num- 
ber of good works which would as surely come to us would, in 
their beneficial results, counterbalance the evil effects of the 
bad. As a rule the more pictures people have, the more they 
want. Collectors begin with cheap and bad works, whose faults 
they soon recognize upon association ; and their taste is culti- 
vated thereby to the appreciation of better paintings. This is 
the history of almost all of our finest private collections. The 
ability to discriminate between good and bad art only comes 
after long association and practice of judgment among all classes 
ot werk. After all, our artists should not certainly fear the 
rivalry of ‘ trash.’ 

Now, whom is this duty intended to benefit? The money re- 
sulting from it is not needed in our National Treasury, conse- 
quently it can only be considered as intended to protect the 
artist. Very well ; how does it protect us? (Herein, I am of 
the opinion, lies a matter of vital and general interest as well 
outside our profession as in it.) By depriving our artists of the 
sight of the art of other nations they are prevented from gaining 
that knowledge which can only accrue from the evidences of 
advance or decay exemplified in the works of others. Our stu- 
dents are forced to go abroad for the completion of their studies, 
and those who have not the means to go struggle against stag- 
nation with the few advantages we can at present give them here. 
Now the practical value of a high art standard to the commer- 
cial community is obvious. The manufacture of carpets, wall- 
papers, silver and all metal wares, pottery, furniture, figured 
stuffs, oil-cloths, and many other articles included in the manu- 
facturing interests of our country, are intimately related to and 
largely dependent upon our art. Our struggling, self-supported 
local art-schools daily graduate pupils who are employed as de- 
signers, draughtsmen and modellers in our vast factories, where 
their brains and education keep many hundreds of hands em- 
ployed ; and this establishes a direct relation of the art of our 
country with its capital and labor. Who are the instructors of 
these students ? Our artists. And how shall the artist progress 
if he is deprived of the example of schools in advance of his own ? 
It is by daily contemplation of the works of men who are his 
superiors, as well as by studying to avoid the errors of those less 
clever, that he is enabled to improve himself and thereby his 
pupils. Among the many arguments that can be raised against 
this very harmful tariff, I cite only this one, which bears very 
strongly upon the education and industrial prosperity of our 
country. 

NEw YORK, November 21. 


the question as to the jus- 


J. CARROLL BECKWITH, 
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To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

In reply to your note, I would say that I am most certainly 
opposed to the tariff upon works of art, and am upon principle a 
free-trader in art. 


NEw York, Nov. 24. EDWIN HOWLAND BLASHFIELD. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I regard the tariff on all objects of education and art detri- 
mental to the best interests of a people. Growth in art depends 
so largely on the opportunities to study the best work of other 
countries, that every good work kept out of the country is a 
direct loss to the culture of the community. The present fer 
centum tariff encourages the importation of works of small value, 
and practically excludes works of much importance; on the 
contrary, every encouragement should be x ome to the dest 
work, as this, through the increased culture of the public, will 
create an interest in, and a demand for, better work, thus revert- 
ing to the interest of every true American artist, 


NEw YORK, Nov. 20. . W. TRYON. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 
_ I take it as a good sign that there is to be . renewed effort to 
induce Congress to repeal the utterly foolish, not to say mon- 
strous, tariff on works of art, and I sincerely hope that the bill 
which Mr. Perry Belmont is about to introduce may succeed in 
openirg the eyes of a sufficient majority of the better informed 
Members of that inscrutable body to insure its safe passage, and 
that henceforth the United States may not seem to lag behind 
the broad intelligence of other nations in matters of art progress 
and cultivation. The few and futile efforts of the Government 
towards this worthy object have hitherto been crowned with 
more thorns than laurels, and there now seems to be a settled 
disposition to let the arts generally take care of themselves. This 
state of things is sad enough in a great and glorious nation ; but 
when, added to this condition of chronic indifference and neglect, 
we see the Government heavily taxing the efforts of private in- 
dividuals who wish to introduce into the country masterly works 
that would delight and educate the taste of the whole commu- 
nity, then I feel that every artist who has at heart the welfare 
of American art should protest against this narrowing ot his op- 
portunities of study and comparison. If the art of America is 
ever to be vital and representative, it should know with what 
it is to measure its power ; and how is it to do this unless it can 
have some of the best work of all ages to study at its will ? 

The English Government so fully recognizes the value of such 
examples, that, even during costly wars and trade depressions, 
it can always spare money enough to secure the masterpieces of 
such galleries as the Hamilton and the Blenheim, when they 
come into the market, to place in the National Gallery for the 
free delight and study of all who come. The agents of nearly 
every nation worthy of the name (every cultivated nation, to 
whom art, science and literature are not meaningless words) 
were at these treasure sales, to dispute with England for the pos- 
session of such priceless gems as the Velasquez and the Raphael ; 
but not only was America absent, publicly and privately, but 
even if any well-meaning enthusiast of our glorious country had 
so far forgotten himself as to secure for our side, say the incom- 
eaten Velasquez, a fine of several thousand dollars would have 

een the form in which our enlightened Government would have 
welcomed his brave munificence. A cruelly practical illustra- 
tion of the working of this stupid act of Congress was shown 
when Mr. Marquand secured tor America probably the finest 
Rembrandt portrait in the world (the only rival that I have seen 
is the famous ‘ Burgomaster Six,” of Amsterdam). He was so 
heavily taxed for this enterprise by a narrow-minded Govern- 
ment that I doubt if he will hasten to repeat his exploit. I can 
ogly wonder what strange aberration of intellect, what curious 
mental squint, inverts the perceptions of the people, so that they 
do not rather reward and acclaim a man whe does the artistic 
and cultivated (and cultivatable) section of the country a direct 
service, instead of fining him severely in import dues as a warn- 
ing not to do it again. 

As I understand the question from the point of view of those 
who advocate the tariff in all its stringency—and even to taxing 
the work of those Americans who (simply because they can’t see 
them at home) linger too long under the influence of the Immor- 
tals abroad—the main object is to shut down the gates on the 
floods of mediocrity, rubbish, copies, false replicas and the like, 
that would swamp the land and injure the market for native art. 
My only reply to this is that, in the long run, the mediocrities 
from afar would only affect the mediocrities athome. Only those 
who had ‘ formed their style’ once and for all time, and were 
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planted in their small cosy ruts, with a small and confiding wall- 
eyed clientele about them, would suffer very much. The indi- 
vidual who had something to convey, and his own way, like no 
one else’s, of giving it forth, would pull through, with few scars 
and much fun from the fight. Few countries suffer more from 
the annual foreign art invasion than England. All the rubbish 
of the continent is shot here as on some common dumping- 
ground. Still no sane English artist dreams of a tariff to protect 
him. No; he trusts to his own power, and: to the native love 
of home art that exists, after all, in most Englishmen’s breasts. 
Only a few very bad foreign pictures are sold here, and the good 
ones are rather welcomed ; and somehow the problem solves 
itself in the end, and no one is so left in the cold as the specu- 
lator in foreign art-rubbish. And so doI think it will be with the 
best art interests of America. They will not suffer in the end. 
Even those who have been feeding a starved talent on the 
most nourishing prices will be all the better for the grand air 
of free art. If I could only hear of more encouragement 
given to the excellent rising (and risen) art of America by those 
whose pride and duty it should be to foster it intelligently, it 
would please me even more than the repeal of this futile tariff. 
G. H, BOUGHTON. 
WEsT HousE, CAMPDEN HILL, LONDON, Nov. 8, 1885. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

In answer to your request, I can only add—as I have always 
done—my name to the list of those who are opposed to the tariff 
on works of art. As a measure having in view the advancement 
of American art, or the benefiting of American artists, it is, I 
think, a mistake. 


RoME, ITALY, Nov. 15. ELIHU VEDDER. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

What we need here is a standard, and in order to establish 
one we should have all the good pictures we can obtain from 
every source, and every inducement should be held out by our 
Government and by our people to induce their being brought 
here, and every facility offered for their production in this coun- 
try. By good pictures I mean real works of art, for the privilege 
of purchasing and exhibiting which we might better pay than 
to impose a duty upon those which happen to be made abroad, 
and thus prohibit their importation as at present. The foreign 
art-student and -workman sees around him works of art which 
his government has seen fit to purchase or treasure for him, and 
under like influence have those works of art been made, Our 
country has inherited no art, and our Government is trying its 
best to prevent having art-treasures brought here. 

There are three means by which we can obtain works of art. 
One is through the patron of art who buys abroad ; another is 
through the art-dealer ; and the last is through the foreign artist 
who sends his work here for sale. If a great work of art is 
placed on the European market, the bidding for it is brisk, as all 
of the principal European governments have representatives 
ready to purchase it. If one of our countrymen should have the 
opportunity and inclination to buy, he must consider in addition 
to the first enormous outlay the fabulous duty which will be 
demanded by our Government when he lands it here. With the 
exception of our few wealthy art-lovers, who have not only 
thrown open their galleries to the public, but have generously 
allowed their works of art to be taken to different parts of the 
country for exhibition, we are indebted almost exclusively to the 
art-dealers for our knowledge of the progress of modern art 
abroad. On the pictures which they think will sell, the dealers 
can afford to pay the duty. But there is a class of medern pict- 
ures of the highest merit which the dealers generally do not 
handle, because the public do not understand them, and because 
the artist is known and appreciated only by the artist. These 
pictures we now rarely see. Remove the tariff and these will 
come over. What struggling artist can afford to pay our pres- 
ent enormous duty, or even a duty of any kind, on the mere 
chance of selling his picture? If our prohibitory tariff were 
removed the artist would send his pictures to our exhibitions, 
and were this possible with no greater expense than the cost of 
transportation, small exhibitions, representing a phase of art of 
which our public know little or nothing, would constantly be 
given by the foreign art societies, or under the auspices of our 
artists here who are so strongly in sympathy with them. I ques- 
tion very much whether the dealers generally would ever exhibit 
such a collection as that shown at the Bartholdi Pedestal Fund 
Loan Exhibition. The pictures shown there were of the highest 
order, and the selection and purchase of very many of them 
abroad, and their exhibition here, were due entirely to the artists. 
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The proposed exhibition of the Impressionists, the radicals in 
art, and the movement on foot to prevent it—which may, through 
the workings of our tariff, be successful—show the possibilities 
of our being deprived of an exhibition that would be of the 
greatest benefit to our art-students, and afford great pleasure to 
many true lovers of art. 

There is possibly not a professor in one of our leading art- 
schools here who has not received his art-training abroad ; and 
some of these professors, natives of this country, not only ob- 
tained their art-education at the expense of a foreign govern- 
ment, but were furnished free of expense with studios while a- 
broad. The tremendous obligations which we are under to the 
foreign governments and foreign professors and artists, which 
we now repay by virtually prohibiting the importation of their 
works, place us in the most pitiable position in the eyes of all 
outsiders, and should alone afford a sufficient argument for the 
removal of this tax. 


NEw York, Dec. 7. F. S. CHURCH. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I am thankful for the opportunity afforded by THE CRITIC of 
affirming my sympathy with the renewed efforts made towards 
obtaining from Congress the repeal of the tax upon foreign 
works of art. It is to be hoped that the practical results of this 
tax may be reported upon, and may prove the unfruitfulness of a 
measure which has for the first time in history been applied to 
the liberal arts. JOHN S. SARGENT. 

BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE, November 20, 1885. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

The heavy duty on works of art coming into this country is 
unprecedented in the annals of any civilized community, and 
without doubt a most unwise and short-sighted move on the part 
of those artists, connoisseurs and dealers who have interested 
themselves in furthering it. If the bad art alone could be kept 
out by such a tax, Iam sure all would concur; but it simply 
prevents the collector of moderate means from possessing ex- 
amples of the best contemporaneous art—the only medium be- 
tween American art and the representative galleries of Europe, 
which like our libraries are open to all. Many dealers who 
would import a certain percentage of good art are by this means 
forced to deal in tawdry stuff (although there is always much 
done in this way). 

That this duty protects American art is but the cry of those 
who have not thought seriously on the question. Other nations 
have galleries, where examples of the history of the world’s art 
are on free exhibition, while here, where the arts are still in 
their infancy, we have no galleries of representative masters of 
the great epochs. Here, where a connoisseur of taste imports a 
work which will benefit the many, the Government, instead of 
showing its gratitude, demands tribute money. Suppose the 
collecting of works of literature had been prevented by high tax- 
ation in years gone by, and the formation of our valuable libraries 
had thus been prevented or retarded, would we have been able 
to offer to the scholar, the artisan and the mechanic those facili- 
ties which we now are so proud of? And yet an art which, 
since the Thirteenth Century, has been one of the greatest educa- 
tors of the world, has now been so taxed as to almost entirely 
prevent its entering the country. 


NEw YorRK, Dec. Io. J. ALDEN WEIR. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I am opposed to the tariff on art, because it is opposed to the 
development of our taste and education as art-producers, while 
it is inoperative in promoting increased production in, or in- 
creased prices for, American art. I believe it is particularly in- 
jurious to the best art, as it gives a false stamp of superiority to 
foreign art as a whole, by placing American art in the position 
of fearing the competition. The best foreign pictures will come 
anyhow, and are useful to us. The tariff only gives indiscrimi- 
nate and injurious éc/a¢ to foreign art, to the benefit of the hack- 
workers of Europe. 


NEw YORK, Nov. 20. WILLIAM SARTAIN. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

It is urged by the advocates of a tariff on works of art that 
limitation of importation encourages good home production. 
No one can deny the importance of art as a factor in civilization. 
Yet, though a factor, it is also a resultant of civilization, and 


cannot be evolved immediately and in all its completeness from 
a new order of things. 


It must be the fruit of ages of bygone 
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civilization, for it must be governed by fixed and positive laws, 
which laws are the result of centuries of acquired knowledge, 
for nothing can be perfect without it is governed by rules and 
laws. Good rules and good laws produce good examples, and 
these in their turn produce good effects. In other words, one 
good picture is an incentive to the production of another good 
picture ; on the other hand, a poor example produces a poor 
picture. How many noble children have the pictures of Velas- 
quez produced, and how many ‘ Rocks of Ages ' are the offspring 
ot the notorious lean white girl, clinging to her stone cross ! 
Now, if good examples produce good art and ill examples ill 
art, how can prohibitory limitations of aap produce good? Is 
it not plain that it can only add to the accumulation of ill ? 
And is it not equally plain that no accumulation of ill, even 
— it be mountain high, can ever produce a single good 
thin 

Itvis further urged that limitation of supply produces high 
valuation, which results in added wealth and ultimately in the 
elevation of the masses. This theory may apply admirably 
to manufactured products, but how does it apply to art? In 
the first place, limitation of jmportation does mo¢ produce a 
higher valuation connected with works of art. Good art pro- 
duces good art, and ill art ill art ; consequently, great masters 
and great pictures can only exist where great examples exist. 
Now, the love of art originates first of all with the more highly 
cultivated class of society, whence it spreads, until, under favor- 
able circumstances, it may penetrate even to the substratum ; as 
the more highly cultivated class usually possesses wealth, it is 
the class that buys pictures and other works of art. As that 
class has the knowledge’ of what is good and also the means of 
gratifying its love thereof, it follows that it seeks the good. But 
the best examples, and’ consequently the best art, are as a rule 
found abroad ; it is there that the wealthy seek for good art. 
Hence it follows that the greatest demand for valuable pictures 
is abroad, and consequently that the price of pictures abroad is 
higher than at home where there is less demand. Let it be 
understood that it is meant that the des¢ foreign pictures are _ 
represented by a higher monetary value than the dest American 
pictures. In the second place there.can be no added wealth to 
labor by a protective tariff upon works of art, for, as a rule, there 
is no mediate labor concerned in the production of such work, 
it being an immediate production from the author in most cases. 
When intermediate labor is called for, it is nearly, if not always, 
of such a skilled nature that it can command its own price, irre- 
spective of any protection for its benefit. 

A third argument of the opponents of free importation is, that 
by the high tariff upon works of art (generally denominated lux- 
uries) the more wealthy classes are taxed for that which the 
poorer classes are unable to obtain, thus tending toward an 
equalization of wealth in all classes. This clause holds within it 
more of an appearance of truth than either of the others, and yet 
it is only an appearance. For, though it is the wealthy class 
that is positively taxed, yet the use of this particular clause de- 
feats its own end—equalization. For the tariff affects not only 
the more important works of art, such as valuable pictures, but 
also all reproductions in black and white, such as etchings, etc., 
so that those who wish to obtain them are sometimes withheld 
by lack of means ; consequently, those who do buy them are of 
the more wealthy class ; and, as a result, an important factor in 
civilization is practically confined to a limited class. 

It seems to me that these are the main points in question, and 
though they cannot be more than rudely blocked out in. such a 
contracted form, they may, perhaps, serve as a seed for more 
elaborate and more finished thought in others. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 9. HOWARD PYLE. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

Among the various reasons for which I am opposed to the 
akrerye or any, tariff on works of art, a very strong one is my 

elief that it is narrow and ungenerous. It is certainly a poor 
return for the favors we have received from other countries in 
educating nine-tenths of our artists, to turn about and close the 
door in their faces. I feel ashamed of it. I knowthe arguments 
which are brought forward in favor of a tariff, and I neverthe- 
less am convinced that it not only does not help our artists, but 
that it is contrary to the true interests of art with us. 

NEw YorK, Nov. 30. AucGusTus ST. GAUDENS. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

The question of the removal of all tariff on works of art com- 
ing into America has my warmest approval, and has had from 
the first moment of its agitation, because I believe that by such 
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means only can the best art reach us ; and I am confident such 
will be the result of the removal of the present, or any, prohibi- 
tory tariff. Nor do I think its removal will largely ob a in- 
creased importation of the inferior art from abroad, at any rate 
for any length of time, because the better work reaching us will 
enforce its own good lesson in the eyes of the American art- 
loving public, which has, } really think, a quicker, keener and 
more correct judgment in such matters than any other people, of 
whatever nationality. 


NEw York, Dec. 3, 1885. ARTHUR QUARTLEY. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I am sorry to see by your note of yesterday that a rather elab- 
orately argued letter which I sent you some time since must 
have miscarried. I have only time now to say that my sympa- 
thies are heartily with any effort for the abolishment of the pres- 
ent barbarous and absurd tariff on art, which I can only consider 
as a Chinese wall built around the most backward of the nations 
—in art matters--to prevent its learning anything from its 
neighbors. 


NEw YorRK, Dec. 15. KENYON Cox. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I most thoroughly disapprove of the existing tariff on works 
of art, and hope the efforts it is proposed to make for its removal 
may be successful. I disapprove of the present tariff because I 
think it deprives the people of our country of opportunities of 
seeing, and being educated by, excellent foreign work, and be- 
cause it debars the country from the acquisition of works of art 
the possession of which would be a benefit and an honor. 
Moreover, | hold that the action of our Government (which fur- 
nishes no facilities in art education to its people) in imposing a 
prohibitory tariff on the art products of countries whose gov- 
ernments freely extend the benefits of, their institutions to our 
students, is ungenerous and unworthy Of a great nation. 

NEw York, Dec. 15. FREDERICK DIELMAN. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I am glad to hear of a move being made looking toward a re- 
duction, and I hope total removal, of the tariff on works of art, 
which tariff was a mistake from the beginning and never should 
have existed. To place a duty upon objects that are refining 
and elevating to mankind, as works of art are supposed to be, 
is a species of stupidity wholly inconsistent with the American 
idea of civilization, and the sooner we set ourselves right before 
the world in this regard, the better. 


NEw York, Dec. 13. OLIN L. WARNER. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I am convinced by my experience as a teacher, student and 
artist, that the tariff on art is a hindrance to its study and prog- 
ress. We have not originals ; we need, and would get, casts and 
photographs, but the additional expense of the tariff prohibits 
their use by those who most need them. Why is this check put 
upon the intelligent study of art, which lays us open to the 
censure of the world as lacking in ideas of civilization and ap- 
preciation of the value of art cultivation in our midst ? 

NEw York, Dec. 14. WYATT EATON. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I avail myself gladly of the opportunity you afford to express 
my strong disapproval of the existing prohibitory tariff on works 
of art—a policy so narrow and short-sighted, and so opposed 
to the progress of art in America, that 1 have always wondered 
at the passage of the bill and its endurance until now, especially 
as I have never heard the reasons defended or advocated by any 
a artist, or indeed by any person with whom I have dis- 
cussed it. 


BosTON, December 2. B. C. PORTER. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I am glad to hear of a movement toward having the present 
duty on works of art removed. No one, I think, can fancy it to 
be of any benefit to the cause of art in our country, and I believe 
it to be the reverse of a benefit to the American artists. If all 
the works by foreign artists could be kept out of the country, I 
doubt whether the American artists would sell any more of their 
own works, People can do without both statuary and painting ; 
if they buy them, it is because they like them ; if they prefer the 
works of French, German or English artists to those of their 
own countrymen, they will buy them, The tariff not only makes 
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them pay more for them, but as few value a work of art for its 
intrinsic merit, and the many by the money it has cost, it gives 
to the work of the foreign artist a fictitious value which it would 
not otherwise have. If there were a heavy tax on cromo-litho- 
graphs, they would be more highly valued than they are, and if 
the tax were heavy enough, they would be ranked by the masses 
with the best oil-paintings. 


FLORENCE, ITALY, Nov. 28. ISAAC EUGENE CRAIG. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

You are correct in your surmise that, some time ago, the 
Union League Club did, through the medium of its Committee 
on Art, make an effort to learn the sentiments of American 
artists, art institutions and teachers of art in the United States 
on the subject of. the art-tariff. The result of the canvass was 
as follows : 





Number of artists in favor of free art..,.......+.++- 1197 
es 5 i © 10% duty.:......eeeee- 26 
eos * < OF BNC waeaieeaiaos aces 7 
a 5p: . “ a specific duty........ 33 
aah 2 . “* partly free art......... 18 
Whole number of artists heard from............ 1281 


Of the 154 art-teachers and art-institutions that responded, 148 

were in favor of free art, 3 in favor of partly free art, 2 of a 10% 

duty, and 1 ot a specific duty. The result was most gratifying 

to the Committee, and should be to all who have the true inter- 

ests of art and artists in view. Cyrus J. LAWRENCE, 
UNION LEAGUE CLUB, NEW YORK, Oct. 26. 





Recent Art Books 


Art in Pheenicia and Cyprus. * 

Tuis is the third in Perrot’s monumental series of histories of 
the art of the Mediterranean basin in antiquity. The work is 
well done, as we had been taught by M. Perrot to expect from 
him ; and the archeologist is thankful to find it a storehouse of 
the illustrations so far published. Those of Phoenician Sardinia 
were especially difficult to find. But, it we may complain of 
work so excellent, we must confess to surprise at finding that 
the Phoenician remains, scant in number and mean in charac- 
ter, should be thought worthy of an equal space in M. Perrot’s 
museum with the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, so abound- 
ing in number, variety and interest. This great history is in- 
tended, and Perrot’s admirable style and presentation render 
it suitable, for amateurs as well as archeologists, but—2,500 
pages, and the monuments of Asia Minor still to come betore we 
reach the threshold of Greece! Phoenicia and Asia Minor are 
of course indispensable in this series, but they might have been 
thrown into one work. 

One of Perrot’s American critics has complained of him for 
not tracing the influence of Phoenician art on the essays made 
by Greece in its childhood. M. Perrot has wisely deferred this 
important discussion until he has brought on the stage the sec- 
ond member of the comparison—archaic Greek art. Besides, 
with the discoveries made every day on the shores of the A.gean 
by the French and German schools at Athens, any hypothesis 
at present put forward would probably, and any survey would 
certainly, be antiquated by the time the first Greek volume was 
issued. The younger German archeologists, who have had 
their training on the soil of Greece, are working diligently in 
this corner of the field, especially Arthur Milchhoefer ; and with 
every year the results of their labors arefullerand riper. Lastly, 
and yet first and foremost, no one knows what are the lines 
along which Phcenician art acted on the infant art of Greece. 
That the Greeks did learn from the Phoenicians is universally 
believed, but it is by faith and not sight. And the further prob- 
lem yet remains unsolved, whether the more important teachers 
were the Phoenicians, or the Asiatics, who dwelt next to the 
Ionian Greek cities. It is true that this is not the view taken by 
our Metropolitan Museum, that the Phoenician influence is still 
a problem. Eight years ago, in the appendix to the American 
edition of Col. Cesnola’s ‘ Cyprus,’ the Museum proclaimed, as 
‘among the conclusions already arrived at by distinguished 
scholars,’ that the Cesnola Collection ‘ has revolutioned some of 
the theories of art, . . . it is the key to the origin and develop- 
ment of Greek civilization, . . . determines ¢he place of Greece 
in the history of art [italics of the Museum]. The sculptures, 


* History of Art in Phoenicia and Cyprus. 
and Charles Chipiez. Translated by Walter Armstrong. 2 vols, $15.50. 
A, C, Armstrong & Son. 


From the French of Georges Perrot 
New York: 
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the oldest known, have remodelled the history of that art.’ But 
alas, if the Cesnola Collection is the key, the lock has proved too 
rusty for the archeologists, and M. Perrot ought not to be 
blamed if he chooses to wait till his fifth volume before taking 
his turn at it. 

As every visitor to the Metropolitan Museum can see it he 
chooses, some of the ancient worthies of Cyprus have had their 
portraits taken in Egyptizn costume—a most sensible dress for 
the scorching climate of the long serpentine land of the Pha- 
raohs,—while others look at us trom under a conical cap, and 
over a long, ankie-touching robe. The prevailing view of the 
order in time in which these two groups are to be arranged has 
been that the two costumes were not contemporary, but that the 
conical cap and long gown (which dress is taken for an imita- 
tion of the Assyrian), is due to the Assyrian occupation of the 
island during the dynasty of the Sargonids, about the beginning 
of the Seventh Century B.C., while the Egyptian costume is the 
effect of an Egyptian domination either under the new empire, 
prior to the Eleventh Century, or during the Sixth, when, as 
we know from Herodotus, Amasis had conquered Cyprus. Per- 
rot rightly finds the period of the new empire much too early for 
the statues of Egyptian imitation, but we cannot agree with him 
when he puts them in a later age than those of the so-called 
Assyrian style. His deductions are based on a single statue 
(fig. 74, vol. II.). All the others in cap and gown are carved 
in the same spirit as the Egyptianizing group. Perrot is again 
right in pronouncing the execution in this ‘ Assyrian’ group un- 
Assyrian. A stroll through the Cesnola Collection is enough to 
settle that. The Assyrian sculptors were as much overborne by 
their sense for details and their incapacity of synthesis as were 
our European painters of the Middle Ages. The figures of these 
Cypriotes in cap and gown are far more Egyptian in their execu- 
tion, being as abstract as any statues on the Nile. When, how- 
ever, Perrot falls into line with the prevailing view, that the cos- 
tume is an imitation of the Assyrian, inate of being the native 
dress, the keen insight which he displayed in his former vol- 
umes fails him. The cap, as he himself points out, is no helmet, 
but of knitted stuff, whereas—and this feature of Assyrian dress 
has, so far as we know, not been taken into account—the only 
personages in the Assyrian sculptures whose heads are covered 
—leaving out of consideration the soldier’s conical helmet, 
which is armor and not a hat—are the gods andtheking. Their 
hats or crowns are not like the Cypriote cap, which in shape 
comes nearest the Assyrian helmet. As to the Cypriote robe, 
there is no likeness to the Assyrian, except that both begin at 
the collar-bone and end at the ankles, 

Messrs. Armstrong & Son have already a new edition ready 
of the two opening histories in this admirable work, those of 
Egyptian and of Assyrian art, which shows that our public iikes 
to be instructed. 





Keats’s ‘‘ Lamia,” Illustrated by Low. * 

THIS comes before the public as a revelation in American 
bookmaking art. It is distinctively American. Neither France, 
Germany nor England could have produced exactly this kind of 
work. In the purely artistic side of the book, we have the 
American spirit of decoration projected into the objective forms 
of Greek art. The technique is of that eclectic, yet individual, 
order which we are accustomed to call American. The repro- 
ductive work has been done by an American house (Forbes Co.) 
in a manner which only the very best French photogravure firms 
could surpass, and it is doubtful if a French firm could have 
rendered so well the American-Greek feeling of Mr. Low's 
beautiful designs, The English personality of Keats is entirely 
eliminated from these drawings. They are simply, directly 
Greek, but in their zazvefé and freshness they are all modern. 
It is not the modernness of the French neo-Greek school : it is 
that of contemporary personal experience applied to antique 
forms, irrespective of tradition or precedent. There is archzo- 
logical knowledge enough and to spare in Mr. Low’s illustra- 
tions ; the details of Greek pastoral or household life have been 
carefully studied ; but fact is subordinated to fancy, and the 
mythical, poetic side of the creative Greek mind is made the 
conspicuous one. The two parts of ‘ Lamia’ afford opportuni- 
ties for two distinct kinds of treatment and sentiment in the 
designs. The first part is pastoral in feeling, while in the sec- 
ond the human life and architecture of a Greek city form a brill- 
iant setting for the principal figures. Mr. Low shows great 
knowledge of human anatomy and especially of the ideal Greek 
form. The workmanship throughout is exquisite. The keynote 





* Lamia. By i. Keats. With Illustrative Designs by Will H. Low. $rs. 
Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co, 
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of the artist's thoughtful and subtle treatment of the story ot the 
serpent-maiden is given in the medallion-head of Lamia printed 
in browns, which is placed on the page preceding the title-page. 
A decoratively composed landscape frames the title. I[t is a 
twilight effect, very classic in sentiment, with a marble — 
representing a god of the fields at the left. Most of the plates 
are in blacks, whites and grays, but a few are in browns. The 
idyllic beauty of the love-story of Hermes and the wood-nymph 
is strongly felt by the artist in contrast with the more complex 
and tragic passion of Lamia and Lycias, and he differentiates 
his sentiment as delicately as his figures. In Hermes, he pre- 
sents the physical perfection of a young god. Whether he shoots 
down from the clouds, guiding his course by means of his san- 
dal, leans in lovestricken misery against the tree-boughs, or flies 
with his long-sought nymph into the ‘ green-recessed woods,’ 
Hermes offers a type of human symmetry of form infused with 
immortality. In Lycias, on the other hand, the artist has given 
us merely a superb example of human physical development, 
such as belonged to the antique mould of men. The delicate, 
unconscious grace of the wood-nymph is distinct from the 
strange, comscious serenity of the serpent who chose the woman’s 
lot for the sake of love, although both are depicted as slender, 
youthful Greek girls. One of the most complete of the smaller 
plates is that in which Hermes and Lamia are seen seated 
among flowers and reeds. The composition is unusually deco- 
rative. The large plate showing Hermes and the nymph in the 
act of flying into the wood is remarkably beautiful. The long 
curves of the figures, the airy grace of their poise as they float 
onward, the play of light and shade on bodies, drapery and 
landscape, and the tender effect of the whole composition place 
this plate at the head of the series. The landscapes in the pas- 
toral scenes are treated with full appreciation of their poetic and 
artistic value. The effect of relief given to all the figures, which 
makes them appear like antique sculptures in color and expres- 
sion, is due to an exquisite method of modelling, and to asuperior 
knowledge of the subtleties of light and shade. Some fine 
decorative compositions illustrate the Greek life, and the draper- 
ies present valuable studies of line. The cover of the book, in 
pale green cloth, with gold wreaths enclosing antique objects, 
gold outline ribbons, and a gold panel, is consistent in design 
and harmonious in effect. 





“Old Lines in New Black and White.” * 

‘OLD LINEs in New Black and White’ consists of a series of 
phototypic reproductions of charcoal landscapes, embodying 
suggestions contained in lines from poems by Lowell, Whittier 
and Holmes. The three poems illustrated are Lowell’s ‘ Under 
the Willows,’ Whittier’s ‘ Last Walk in Autumn,’ and Holmes’s 
‘Crooked Footpath.” The reproductions (by the Lewis Co.) 
have been skilfully executed, and are hardly distinguishable 
from actual charcoals. Mr. Smith has done more serious work 
in this series of plates than we are accustomed to associate with 
his name. His pictures are always dashing and effective ; but in 
these charcoals we are agreeably surprised to find, side by side 
with the characteristic spirited handling and strength of con- 
trast, a new subtlety and delicacy of treatment. In the upright 
plate, ‘Save June,’ the darks and lights are sharply accented, but 
the beauty of the picture lies in the intermediate tones, and in 
the delicate suggestiveness of the treatment of tree-leafage and 
underbrush. The composition showing willows reflected in a 
smooth stream may be ranked among the best for its vigorous 
treatment and bold effects of light and shade. The third plate, 
with the churchyard in the foreground, is lacking in quality of 
tone. The foreground of the fourth—a marshy meadow—is 
good in impression and well carried out in detail, but the artist’s 
desire for strong contrasts has led him to over-accentuation in § 
the darker portions of the composition. ‘Along the river’s 
summer walk’ is original in composition. The Venetian plate, 
though true to actualities, does not rise above the commonplace. 
The sunlight subject, illustrating ‘ The Last Walk in Autumn,’ 
does not render the effect of sunlight very successfully, nor are 
the rocks as firmly and solidly handled as they should be ; but 
the foliage is well suggested. 

A ——— composition, artistically treated, is the eighth 
plate. The darks are concentrated in the middle of the com- 
position, where the most important lines and objects are found, 
and the largest mass of light is formed by a space of sky reliev- 
ing the dark tree. The slopes on either side, the upper sky and 
the foreground are in grays. The ninth plate, showing a rug- 
ged hillside with dead trees, is full of character. The artist has 
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courageously reproduced all the uncouthness of line which be- 
longs to the landscape, or has perhaps exaggerated it purposely. 
‘The Crooked Footpath’ is very good in sunlight and atmos- 
phere. Its delicate accents and staccato handling are in har- 
mony with the joyousness of the subject. The small masses of 
lights and darks are well distributed in the eleventh plate, and 
the sunlight effect is skilfully rendered. Good use is made of 
tree-forms, A brilliant piece of work is the plate showing the 
old mill. It is very characteristic of the artist, and is especially 
valuable as a study. 

These admirable drawings are so simple and direct in their 
treatment, that no student of charcoals can fail to be benefitted 
by serious attempts at reproducing them. Especially may they 
be commended to those who are inclined to see too much detail 
in nature, and to work in lines rather than in masses. The most 
striking peculiarity of these plates as a whole lies in the decided, 
salient effect of the masses of black and white, and this kind of 
elementariness, so long as it is true to nature, is ot the utmost 
value to the learner. Subtleties of tone and color, as expressed 
in grays, may be considered at a later stage of the student's 
development. 





“American Etchings." * 

_ THIS is a collection of twenty original etchings, the text be- 
ing mainly by S. R. Koehler. These etchings form a group 
much above the average of similar collections in interest, and 
many different styles of work are given judicious representa- 
tion. The text is less technical and specific than is desirable. 
The etchings are not only individually satisfactory but each one 
offers almost the best possible example of the etcher. Mary 
Nimmo Moran's ‘Solitude,’ giving a clump of tall trees, bare 
except at the top, about a suelend pool, leads the van, and very 
a It is particularly strong in line and well toned. Mrs. 
Eliza Greatorex’s * Pond at Cernay-la-Ville ’ has all the best qual- 
ities of her pen-and-inks translated into etching. Mr. John 
James Mitchell's etching of a small boy hobnobbing with a 
fairy-story king is far more French than American. This is not 
ee as the artist is a pupil of Brunet-Debaines. This 
etching belongs specifically to the book-illustrating school of 
French etching. It is more effective in masses than in lines. It 
is spotty, but the spottiness is made a factor in the composition 
of masses. It is by no means one of the best plates in the book, 
but it throws the stronger and more distinctively American etch- 
ings into relief by its presence. An interesting example of old- 
fashioned American etching is George Loring Brown's ‘ View 
near Rome,’ which has the precision of line of a steel or copper 
engraving. The sky has been ruled in by an engraver. The 
mechanical execution is admirable, and the plate shows knowl- 
edge of values, which at that time were not very much studied. 
This plate is in striking contrast with Otto H. Bacher’s ‘ Auf 
Staufa Bruck,’ which presents so fine an example of the modern 
painter-etching. An excellent quality of line is the strong point 
of this plate. It owes very little to artificial printing. The 
treatment, like the subject, is simple. The truthfulness of atmos- 
ee is remarkable. J. M. Falconer’s delicately yet forcibly 

andled plate, ‘ Negro Huts at Wilmington,’ is artistically com- 
posed with regard to light and shade. Kruseman van Elten’s 

On the eg River suggests thought and study on the part 
of the etcher. . M. Chase’s ‘ Court-Jester’ shows better print- 
ing than linework. Mr. S. A. Schoff's plate of Mr. Vedder's 
*Sea-Serpent’ is a very neat and accurate piece of work—quite 
an ideal of faithful interpretative etching. There is something 
very bald and bare about many of Swain Gifford’s etchings, 
which is rather singular, inasmuch as his oils are sueaptionslly 
rich in artistic suggestion. This kind of meagreness, which 
some persons might dignify by the title of self-restraint, is very 
noticeable in the plate in this book called ‘ Coal-Pockets at New 
Bedford.” The etcher has employed a literal method instead of 
the suggestive one which belongs properly to modern etching, 
and the result is not happy. T he lines are uninteresting in them- 
selves, and, as a consequence, the ensemdb/e of the plate is not 
impressive. Mr. Stephen J. Ferris’s ‘ Devil’s Way, Algiers,’ 
after a design by Mouilleron, is rather a conventional plate, and 
owes much to the use of the roulette and to the printing, but its 
fine effect of perspective, its well-balanced masses of light and 
shade and its good rendering of sunlight make it a picturesque 
and attractive composition. Samuel Colman’s etching of a 
bridge and tower at Durham, England, shows the color-effect 
which characterizes all his plates. Mr. C. H. Miller's landscape 
gives a suggestion of the artist’s oils. Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt’s 
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a gg of Sir Gilbert Scott is a strongly and delicately modelled 
ead. The plate, as a composition, would be better without 
the overstrong mass of dark under the chin. The workmanship 
as shown in the bitten lines, which give the effect of dry point, 
is skilful enough. J. D. Smillie’s ‘Up the Hill’ is an excellent 
plate, full of light, color and atmosphere. The scratchy lines 
of the stone wall are rather obtrusive. Henry Farrer’s Washer- 
woman is treated in a manner that suggests old Dutch art, and 
is much freer and broader than most of his work. Mr. Garrett’s 
‘Old Manse at Concord,’ Mr. Alfred Brennan's quaint young 
woman, Mr. Hill’s landscape-plate, illustrating the old aquatint 
process, and Mr. Bellows’s mill pond at Windsor are interest- 
ing plates, and thoroughly American in character. 





Hamerton’s ‘‘ Landscape.’’ * 

What strikes one in the preface to this uneven but delightful 
talk on the landscape in art is the allusion to Mr. Ruskin, 
whereby Mr. Hamerton, while disclaiming or deprecating com- 
parison, makes the reader regard the likeness and unlikeness of 
these two writers on art more closely. Mr. Hamerton has 
noticed in reviewers in England and America, ‘ but principally 
in the United States, a tendency to compare my writings with 
those of a much more celebrated author who preceded me in the 
same field.’ He defines the difference between them by stating 
that he is oftener in sympathy with artists than with Mr. Ruskin, 
especially on technical matters. But the care he takes to prove 
himself not in antagonism with Mr. Ruskin ought also to prove 
that there is enough similarity in the men to warrant compari- 
sons. The obvious difference between them is a literary differ- 
ence. Mr. Ruskin is a literary master, whereas Mr. Hamerton 
writes merely fair English. Now, while that difference is of a 
nature that may not be important to artists and amateurs, whose 
thought is fixed on meaning, and who control what is advanced 
by the facts of their own experience, it makes all the difference 
in the world to ordinary readers. The latter cannot discrimi- 
nate ; they only know that Mr. Ruskin’s sweep of sentences and 
grand fusillade of words bowl them over, and give ther a little 
the sensation they get at the play. Mr. Hamerton may arrive 
with plenty of prudence, his hat in his hand, and the certificates 
of The Portfolio, L’ Art and other art authorities displayed ; but 
what are these to the general reader? The accuracy of Mr. 
Hamerton’s knowledge of certain branches of art, such as etch- 
ing, cannot outweigh the rhetoric of Ruskin ; it may even prove 
a delusion and asnare. Most men are interested far more in 
the what-shall-become-of my-soul ? than the exact truth con- 
cerning any section of the fine arts ; wherefore the moral and 
religious matter introduced by Mr. Ruskin into discussions that 
are ostensibly on art cannot fail to appeal to a very wide audi- 
ence. ‘The aspect of the years that approach us,’ said he in 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘is as solemn as it is full of 
mystery ; and the weight of evil against which we have to con- 
end is increasing like the letting out of water. It is no time for 
the idleness of metaphysics or the entertainment of the arts (!). 
The blasphemies of the earth are sounding louder and its miser- 
ies heaped heavier every day ; and if, in the midst of the exertion 
which every good man is called upon to put forth for their re- 

ression and relief it is lawful to ask for a thought, for a moment, 
or a lifting of the finger, in any direction but that of the imme- 
diate and overwhelming need, it is at least incumbent upon us 


- to approach the questions in which we would engage him, in the 


spirit which has become the habit of his mind, and in the hope 
that neither his’ zeal nor his usefulness may be checked by the 
withdrawal of an hour which has shown him how even those 
things which seemed mechanical, indifferent, or contemptible, 
depend for their perfection upon the acknowledgment of the 
sacred principles of faith, truth and obedience, for which it has 
become the occupation of his life to contend.’ 

This long quotation is a sample of the sonorousness of Ruskin 
and the way in. which he involves a simple thought in words. 
All this inversion and torture of idea by phrases is changed in 
Mr. Hamerton’s works. Not for nothing has he dwelt in 
France, where they submit prose to a pitiless alembic of criti- 
cism, and turn it out pure, limpid, but often as colorless as Mr. 
Ruskin’s delicious babble is rich and warm. Mr. Hamerton 
does not indeed reach the ideal of French prose ; but at any rate 
he has not been tempted to rhapsodise, and for that we are to 
be congratulated, since for rhapsody he is the least of all fitted 
by nature and attainments. Cold good sense takes in him the 

lace of poetry in Mr. Ruskin, and though at times this leads 
him into awkward spots where he is little better than your Phil- 
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istine, on the whole it makes him a trustworthy and efficient 
guide. And now that he has devoted a sumptuous edition and a 
popular to the setting forth of his ideas on landscape in nature, 
literature and the arts, we are still more lucky. For in English 
this field is very poorly filled, and indeed in other tongues also. 
Holland has perhaps evolved the greatest landscapists ; Eng- 
land had a small but very powerful band ; then France took up 
the part, and played it to wonderful perfection ; America has 
also shown a love and genuine genius, though often a thin one, 


tor landscape ; and Mr. Hamerton ~~ be said to have actually ~ 
i 


done what is generally claimed as a po 
ten to an actual demand. 

In the luxurious edition the etchings are variably good and in- 
different, whilst the author's sketches in wood cut are, like his 
prose, straightforward and useful. Mr. Hamerton does not con- 
fine himself to the artistic side of landscape, though much is said 
about painting and the work of old and modern masters. He in- 
vestigates landscape in literature, devotes a chapter each to 
Homer and to Virgil, to Ariosto, Wordsworth and Lamartine. 
A pleasant chat, with abundant quotation and intelligent esti- 
mates of places, men and nations, will be found in every chapter ; 
so that the artist and connoisseur, the man of science and the 
reader of good literature, will hardly fail of pleasure. 


te fiction—namely, writ- 





“An Outline History of Sculpture.’’ * 

No duty would have seemed to us more imperative, and 
none more pleasurable, than that of commending this book—if 
only it had merited even a moderate and modified degree of 
commendation. For a successful book of its kind would fill a 

lace which is as yet unfilled in our language, and one which it 
is desirable—nay, imperative—should be filled without delay. 
But so far is this work trom being successfully written, or 
even properly conceived, that we can only hope its failure may 
impel some one else speedily to write another. It is never pleas- 
ant to give such a verdict upon a work which has evidently been 
undertaken with the best intentions ; and it is doubly unpleasant 
in this instance, as our space is too brief for the insertion of 
much confirmatory evidence in the way of quotations from the 
author’s own pages. All we can do is to cite a few facts as not 
unfairly typical of their general quality. To begin with, no 
handbook or history for beginners ought to be without a prefa- 
tory chapter, explaining in a simple way (there is no reason why 
the explanation might not be both simple and interesting) the 
nature of the art that is to be discussed ; the aims it sets before 
itself and their difference from the aims of the sister-art of paint- 
ing ; the material conditions which limit and prescribe its efforts 
in its various departments (as, for instance, with regard to sculpt- 
ure in relief) ; and, as derived from all of these, the canons of 
criticism which should be applied in its appreciation. There is 
no such chapter in the book before us, We are plunged at once 
into the discussion of Egyptian art, and neither here nor later is 
the primal deficiency supplied even in an incidental way. 

Again, while it would be absurd, in an elementary work, to 
try to note all recent discoveries, surely no work of any kind can 
be of value which does not note such recent discoveries as have 
furnished not only new but novel materials—of very high in- 
trinsic, and of the most instructive comparative, importance—for 
the elucidation of the history of the sculptor’s art. But in this 
book there is no mention, for example, of the figurines generi- 
cally called of Tanagra ; and (a much more curious and much 
more fatal omission) none whatever of the great Pergamon altar. 
Indeed, we almost begin to believe that the author is unac- 
quainted with any recently discovered treasures, or recently 
written histories of art, when, in a comparatively long and de- 
tailed account of Praxiteles, we find no reference to the Hermes 
of Olympia. And the belief is strengthened by a perusal of the 
chapter on Egyptian sculpture. Surely no one who knew even 
the somewhat ‘ popular’ work of Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez 
could have failed to speak of the realistic portrait-sculpture of 
the earlier dynasties ; could have failed to find something better 
to say of later periods than that, ‘in spite of their stiffness and 
sameness,’ Egyptian sculptures ‘are remarkable ;’ or could 
have summed up with the patronizing verdict that ‘it is probable 
that, if they had not been fettered by prejudices and rules, the 
Egyptians would have excelled both in sculpture and in paint- 
ing.’ And surely no one who had ever really seen a single 
example could have had just this fault to find with Egyptian 
sculpture in general : ‘It appears as if the different parts might 
have been made separately, or even by different sculptors, and 
then joined together.’ On the whole, it is probable that no more 
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misleading description, no more unintelligent estimate, of E 
tian art was ever penned than those this book contains. 


P- 
he 
chapter on Assyria is almost as bad ; and though some of those 
which follow are somewhat better, none is really good,—none 
is tree from the most deplorable omissions and the most curious 
mistakes,—none really does anything to mitigate the charge of 
something worse than uselessness which must be lodged against - 


the treatise as a whole. 





‘Wonders of Sculpture.” * 

Louis VIARDOT is not only a Parisian journalist, which means 
a facile pen, but he is well known as an historian of Italian and 
Spanish painting, and as a French man-of-letters. The republi- 
cation of that half of this book which relates to ancient sculpture 
is an injustice to him. To be sure, he did not do justice to him- 
self in the Egyptian and Assyrian chapters, so that it is here a 
wrong to the public rather than to the author ; but even the sec- 
tion on the sculpture of Greece, agreeable reading as it is, is 
now out of date. Last of all, the translation discredits him. 
Reading the title-page, one might suppose that M. Viardot had 
written his book in English, and that he probably finished it 
within a year or two of 1885. It gives no hint of being a trans- 
lation ; nor is there a pretace, whence we might learn that the 
book is old. In this swift-moving day, we want our books of 
instruction to be new. It is important, then, that such books be 
provided with a clear answer to the question, When were you 
written ? The fact is, the present book was finished after 1867 
and published in 1869, and it was written in French. But since 
the epochal year 1870, so stimulating to France, French science, 
at least in the historical departments, has been another science, 
and were the ‘ Bibliothéque des Merveilles’ appearing in the 
‘eighties,’ the section on ancient sculpture would assuredly have 
been assigned to a man of special information. The Egyptian 
chapter is an especially regrettable performance, being ineffec- 
tive and misleading. The Frenchman's peculiar qualities of 
lucidity and system have failed our author here. We miss a 
characterization of Egyptian sculpture that should occupy a com- 
manding position in the essay, ruling the subordinate parts of 
the treatment. Worse still, there are many misstatements as 
well as misconceptions. The aga of Egyptian art is sadly 
muddled on page 19; and when, on the next page, we read of 
‘ the famous reigns of Moeris, Sesostris, Rameses III. and Amen- 
ophis, called the new empire,’ we stop and ask, Has M. Viardot 
used the venerable Rollin as one of his authorities ? So in the 
Assyrian chapter, which is clearer and freer of misstatements, 
we rub our eyes when we learn that the cuneiform is yet unde- 
ciphered, and we wonder if this chapter was written in the 
‘forties,’ when Rawlinson and De Saulcy were beginning to 
turn the discoveries of Botta and Layard to account by apply- 
ing to the inscriptions Grotefend’s key to the cuneiform. 

The translation belies t . author, not because it dims and 
stiffens the Frenchman’s inihe and luminous style, but French 
expressions material to the sense are grossly mistranslated on 
almost every page, and the translator’s habit of dropping out 
sentences and clauses without warning, combined with his igno- 
rance of French already mentioned, has made a number of pas- 
sages absurd or unintelligible. Such abbreviation is not abridg- 
ment: it is mutilation. Twice on page 27, where our author 
refers to the habit that angry Pharaohs had of obliterating hated 
names on monuments by martelage (knocking them out with a 
hammer), the translator dimly divines some incomprehensible 
kind of repoussé work done on the surface of the solid stone, and 
translates ‘la figure martelée’ by ‘a representation in beaten 
work,’ and ‘brisée au marteau’ by ‘in beaten work.’ The 
wretched little lion squeezed against the side of the statues of 
Izdubar, the Assyrian Hercules, has played the translator a 
scurvy trick. The Frenchman said ‘Ce lion, par rapport a leur 
taille de presque 5 métres [the colossal statues of Izduba¥ are of 
this height] n’est pas plus gros qu ‘un petit chien.’ He is thus 
Englished : ‘ This lion, instead of the ordinary length of five 
metres,’ etc. What circus can the translator have visited in 
childhood ? And fancy M. Viardot’s face, if he read this trans- 
lation in the first issue, at finding that he had been made to 
declare that when the face is in profile d0¢h eyes are shown, be- 
cause he had said (p. 53) ‘ ces yeux dessinés de face dans un pro- 
fil.” So also ‘en ronde bosse’ is regularly translated ‘ in full 
relief.’ See pages 25 and 30, where the author is forced flatly 
to contradict himself, and in spite of what he says in French, 
to make the astounding assertion in English that * the gods [of 
Egypt] were very few—indeed, we are inclined to believe that, 
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like the Hebrews, the Egyptians adored but one deity, probably 
the goddess, Pash’t.’ See also page 179, where a capital pas- 
sage on Pheidias is degraded into rubbish. The phrase ‘ besoin 
de clarté . . . haine du vague et de |’abstrait’ is Englished as 
‘longing for clearness . . ."hatred of the clumsy and out- 
rageous |’ 

Although the Greek section has been thrown out of date by 
the precious discoveries of recent years, to read it even in this 
dim and washed-out translation, arid to read the chapters on 
modern sculpture, is like wandering through the galleries of 
Europe arm in arm with a charming talker. Keenly alive to the 
individual characters of the works that he shows us, full of de- 
lightful. information on the times and personages connected with 
each statue, M. Viardot pauses here and there, drops a single 
sentence or unwinds a graceful little essay; and so in the 
society of this agreeable Frenchman we reverse the miracle of 
coming to life again in after ages: we sink into the centuries 
before we were born, and steal glimpses at Pericles and Alex- 
ander, at the Czsars, and at the men of the Renaissance, and of 
the times of Louis XIV. The book is closed by a useful survey 
of the history of sculpture in the United States. If we take the 
reticent title-page trustfully, we might believe that Mr. Viardot 
had written this chapter. Internal evidence shows that the title- 
page, like the faces of many fellow-travellers, must not be inter- 
preted liberally. Furthermore, if 1885 is the date of the Ameri- 
can chapter, why are St. Gaudens and Olin Warner absent? 
The French original was illustrated by sixty-two wood-cuts. 
The ‘ List of Illustrations’ in this translation of 1885 contains 
all the sixty-two, with number, subscription, and page in text. 
Ten of them, however, have dropped out between the list of 
illustrations and their places in the text ; and it so happens that 
these ten were the only full-page illustrations, and not only so, 
but the most interesting subjects. Another mishap to the illus- 
trations is that, in one of the prehistoric carvings on page 3, the 
animal, in passing from the French to the English edition, has 
turned over on his back. 





Putnam’s Art Handbooks. 

PUTNAM’S ART HANDBOOKS as a whole cannot be recom- 
mended to academic learners. To advanced students or profes- 
sional workers, however, whose styles are already formed, they 
can work no evil, and, if read discriminatingly, may serve to 
strengthen the critical and perceptive faculties. In the first 
place, they are too complex and involved in style and treatment 
for the young. John Burnet’s celebrated essay on ‘ Composition 
in Pictures’ (edited by Mrs. Susan N. Carter) will always remain 
a standard work on the subject, but it is not a hook to be placed 
in the hands of abeginner. A simple, succinct treatise on com- 
position, written from the modern standpoint, and embodying 
such principles of pictorial construction as are taught at the 
Composition Class of the Art Students’ League, would be a 
boon to American amateurs of art and even to professional 
artists. Burnet on Composition is about as modern as Whately 
on Rhetoric. Mrs. Carter’s own work in the same series, on 
‘Drawing in Black and White,’ is better adapted to the actual 
needs of students than any of the others, but it would gain by 
greater simplicity of method. Simplicity and clearness in pre- 
senting broad general principles are indispensable qualities in 
books for learners. ‘ The Art of Figure Drawing,’ by Charles 
H. Weigall, is very good theorizing but is not likely to be 
of much practical use to the man or woman who is learning 
to draw. The same may be said of ‘An Artistic Treatise on 
the Human Figure,’ by Henry Warren. As for ‘A System 
of Water-Color Painting,’ by Aaron Penley, the author’s proud 
boast that it has passed through thirty-seven editions does not 
prevent one’s feeling compassion for the person who models 
his style on Mr. Penley’s. He would find himself at the end of 
his course of gamboge yellow and rose madder hopelessly on 
the wrong road as water-color painting goes in what are distinc- 
tivgly known as ‘modern’ art-circles. Fancy an artist who 
clings to ‘ granulation’ as a meansof giving atmospheric effect, 
and recommends ‘stippling-in!’ Why should superannuated 
att-methods be taught to the rising generation? And why 
should a nation whose best technique is derived from the strong 
and brilliant French and German atelier methods, be nursed 
upon old-fashioned English notions, such as the more modern 
of the English painters themselves have discarded ?——‘ Sketch- 
ing from Nature,’ by Thomas Rowbotham, ‘Sketching in 
Water-Colors,’ by Thomas Hatton, ‘The Art ot Landscape- 
Painting,’ by W. Williams, and ‘ The Art of Flower-Painting,’ 
by Mrs. William Duffield, are only a trifle more modern than 
the other volumes in this series. The first is so full of mathe- 
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matical detail as to be likely to discourage a student at the out- 
set. The second is the best of the four, although it is worth 
more for its theories than for its technical principles. The third 
gives good practical hints tor preparing to work in oils, but the 
writer evidently belongs to an antiquated school. The work on 
flower-painting may be of use to students who aim at becoming 
botanical draughtsmen, but, as compared with the most ad- 
vanced American school of flower-painting, the principles upon 
which Mrs. Duffield bases her technical scheme, are those of the 
time when water-color drawing and the use of the globes con- 
stituted the solid portion of the education of the young British 
gentlewoman. Again we inquire, What is the use of republish- 
ing in America at the present day English art handbooks which 
the younger art-generation of England has itself laid aside ¢ 
Let us have more handbooks written by American artists for 
American students, and evolved from personal study and experi- 
ence. There is a field here which will richly repay cultivation. 
The first four of the eight volumes noticed above constitute 
Vol. I., and the second four Vol. II., of the present series, The 
price per volume is $1.25. 





Art Notes. 

WINSLOW HOMER is certainly not among those artists who 
can be accused of routine and reiteration. Every year or two he 
comes before the public with work which not only is novel in 
subject-matter, but reveals his talent in a novel light. A couple 
of years ago we were given the splendid series of English fish- 
wife subjects, whose most marked characteristics were statuesque 
beauty of form and masculine rhythm of composition. And 
now he exhibits (for a brief time only, at the Reichard gallery 
in Fifth Avenue) a number of water-color studies and sketches 
whose themes are drawn from Cuba and the Bahama Islands, 
and whose most marked characteristic is a strong and vivid 
rendering of brilliant southern color. They are not ‘ pictures,’ 
but broadly and rapidly handled studies. Yet interest is not 
lessened thereby, for they are real and not make-believe studies 
—genuine first impressions, vigorous recordings, true artist’s 
memoranda ; and, moreover, Mr. Homer has so strong a pic- 
torial instinct that his motives, even when they seem most cas- 
ually chosen, are almost always pictorially valuable. The most 
interesting among the varied subjects are those which show the 
coral-fishers of Bahama at their work—stretches of brilliant blue 
sea, shot with pink reflections from the submerged reefs, white 
boats with dusky crews, and a single bronze-like diver holding 
up his rosy trophy. These are the most interesting, because 
they show most clearly the artist’s wonted powers of composi- 
tion united with his new power of color—because they lead us 
to expect that if he ever works up the notes he has here col- 
lected he will give us a new series to rival the English series in 
a treatment of the human form at once ‘ realistic’ in its truth 
and statuesque in its beauty. Especially remarkable from this 
point of view is No. 2, where the three half-naked bronze figures, 
stooping over the side of the sloop to meet the diver, are truly 
admirable for effectiveness of grouping and for rhythm of line. 
But other numbers are more conspicuous for color—as, for ex- 
ample, No. 29, ‘ The Custom-House,’ with its rosy tones in the 
plaster and its red tones in the draperies ; and No. 3, which is 
a simple study of an orange-tree laden with fruit. 

—The Rembrandt Club, of Brooklyn, offer $400 for an etched 
plate by an American, which must be not less than Io by 15 
inches. Competition will decide which of the plates will be ac- 
cepted, whereupon 100 proof impressions will be taken, the plate 
altered, and 100 more printed off. These 200, of which the 
first too will be signed and superintended by the artist, are to 
be the property of the Club. The Chairman of the committee is 
Hugh Boyd, 179 Amity Street, Brooklyn. 

—Oil-paintings only will be shown at the thiity-third ex- 
hibition of the Boston Art Club (Jan. 15—Feb. 13). Lists 
must be sent to Wm. F. Matchett, Chairman of the Exhibition 
Committee, by Jan. r, and works will be received at the club- 
house, Dartmouth and Newberry Streets, from Dec. 31 to Jan. 7. 
The Committee on Acceptance consists of Chas. F. Pierce, J. J. 
Enneking, Tommaso Juglaris, Robert W. Vannoh, and William 
F. Haisall. One thousand dollars has been appropriated by the 
Club for the purchase of one painting or more from this exhibi- 
tion. Lists from New York artists should be forwarded not 
later than December, and their contributions will be collected 
by T. A. Wilmurt, No. 54 East 13th Street, and will be sub- 
mitted to a jury which will visit New York for the purpose. Ac- 
cepted pictures will be forwarded to Boston and returned to the 
contributors free of expense. Artists are requested not to con- 
tribute works of unusually large size. 
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—To-day (Saturday) is closing day at the Academy of Design. 
The sales of paintings thus tar have realized about $12,000 .a 
sum considerably in excess of the receipts at last year’s fall ex- 
hibition. 

—FEarly in January there will be an exhibition of oil-paintings 
at the Lihou Gallery, Fulton Street, Brooklyn. Three money 
prizes have been provided for the best three pictures. The first 
prize will be $300, the second $200 and the third $100. The 
competition will be limited to New York and Brooklyn ar.’ xs. 

—The collection of the late George Whitney, of Philadeiphia, 
which has been on exhibition at the American Art Galleries, 
was sold at Chickering Hall on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday evenings of this week. Of the painters represented about 
forty were French, thirty Americans, and the others German, 
Flemish, and Italian. Of foreign paintings, among those by the 
best known artists were two Detailles, a Bouguereau and a Jules 
Breton. Other Europeans well represented in the collection were 
Paul Seignac, Vautier of Diisseldorf, and David Col-of-Antwerp. 
American painters made a brave showing, numerically at least, 
the names of A. B. Durand, W. T. Richards, George H. Bough- 
ton, Wm. Hart, S.R. Gifford, F. E. Church, E. L. Henry, East- 
man Johnson, S. J. Guy, Whittredge, Kensett, Smillie, J. G. 
Brown, and others, appearing on characteristic canvases vary- 
ing as much in merit as in size. Richards, the Philadelphian, 
seems to have been Mr. Whitney’s favorite among American 
artists, the collection containing many of his oils and water- 
colors. 

—The Anierican Committee of the Statue of Liberty announces 
that the bronze and silver-plated statuettes, which are now being 
sold for $1, $5 and $10 a piece, to assist in the erection ofthe 
great monument, are a decided improvement upon those first 
sent out. Intending purchasers should address Richard Butler, 
Secretary, 33 Mercer Street, New York. 


—Frederick Crowninshield, the Boston decorator, has had 
some interesting examples of his work on exhibition at rooms in 
the Knickerbocker building, Fifth Avenue and 28th Street. The 
exhibit included the large designs made by hing for different im- 
portant works in stained glass. Among them were the four 
memorial windows at Harvard College, with the figures of 
Shakspeare, Sophocles, Pericles and Leonardo da Vinci, which 
were composed with unusual freedom, while the decorative effect 
was in no way lessened by the unconventional treatment. Two 
designs of saints were of windows in the church of John the 
Baptist, at Providence. A number of fine windows for churches 
have been designed by Mr. Crowninshield, who is well repre- 
sented in this city by his work as a decorator in the Marquand 
house. In the simpler forms of glass-decoration he has made 
some charming designs. Unlike many workers in stained glass, 
he is careful to avoid over-elaboration, and heaviness ot effect. 
A number ot his water-colors on exhibition with the decorative 
designs formed an admirable complement to them, and showed 
natural decorative feeling as well as good technique. 


-—The Portfolio for October and November gives considerable 
space to Windsor Castle. The illustrations are very clever and 
the text by W. J. Loftie is interesting. ‘The Influence of the 
Mendicant Orders upon the Revival of Art’ is the general title 
of a series: of articles running through several numbers. That 
in the October number is on the rise of the Dominican school. 
The author is W. M. Conway. ‘Old English Fruit Trenchers,’ 
by A. H. Church, and ‘St. Augustine’s Abbey,’ by Julia Cart- 
wright, are fully illustrated papers of much historical interest. 
The frontispiece of the October number is an etching by A. 
Massé after Ziem’s ‘ Venice.’ The November number contains 
a fine etching by Joseph Pennell of the porch of St. Mary the 
Virgin, at Oxford, and a full-page reproduction of Burne Jones's 
‘Mirror of Venus,’ accompanying an article on the painter by 
F. G. Stephens. This plate is full of artistic interest and ‘is 
mechanically satisfactory. It preserves intact the painter's 
‘ peculiar individuality. 

—The December Magazine of Arthas for its frontispiece a 
photo-engraving of the ‘ Cascade, with Water-tower,’ by Jacob 
van Ruysdael, which isa good piece of mechanical art. A well- 
written article on J. W. Waterhouse, A. R.A., a young Eng- 
lish artist, is the first paper in the magazine. The reproduc- 
tions of his pictures, ‘ The Oracle,’ ‘ Favorites of the Emperor 
Honorius,’ and ‘ A Bye-way in Old Rome,’ are full of interest 
and well executed mechanically. ‘ Art in Egypt’ falls below 
the standard of the magazine, though it is well illustrated. The 
articles of greatest value to the reader are A. St. Johnston’s 
paper on ‘ American Silver-work’ and Brander Matthews’s ac- 
count of the museum attached to the Opéra in Paris. In the 
former the British silversmith is reproached for allowing the 
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American to surpass him in beauty of workmanship and origi- 
nality of design. The objects chosen for illustration are of — 
sentative character. Elihu Vedder's illustration to the * Ballade 
of Dead Actors,’ by W. E. Henley, shows a skeleton examining 
a bouquet with a note init. In one hand he holds a broom, 
with which he is about to sweep away a heap of theatrical prop- 
erties lying at his feet. : 

—Henry Mosler’s head of a Breton pesant, lighting his pipe, 
is the full-page colored plate issued in connection with the Jan- 
uary Art Amateur. 


—Harper's Weekly for Dec. 12 is full of pictures by well- 
known artists. The frontispiece is a not very happy design by 
Rosina Emmet of a girl’s head, on tinted paper; and there are 
two full-page and one half-page drawings by Smedley, four half- 
pages by Pyle, a full-page by Sheppard, and two double pages, 
one by Frost and the other by Church. 

—lIllustrations by Kemble will add to the interest of Chandler 
Harris’s * Trouble on Lost Mountain,’ in the January Century. 


—‘ The grand Christmas double numbers ’ of the famous illus- 
trated English weeklies, the London News and The Graphic, 
imported by the International News Co., and sold also by Bren- 
tano Bros., tairly burst and bubble over with pictures wonder- 
fully well chosen to please the taste ot a people somewhat behind 
our own in familiarity with and appreciation of the best art-work 
in the illustration of popular periodicals. Nothing could be 
much better in its way than Caldecott’s three pages of designs 
in color in The Graphic ; but they are decidedly above the aver- 
age of the illustrations as a whole. Colored plates abound in 
this paper, while some of the pictures in the Mews are printed 
on tinted sheets. The first page of the latter journal is filled 
with a reproduction of a lovely girl's head by Leighton. Each 
of these weeklies issues a huge colored print as a supplement. 
Le Figaro Illustré is, \ike its British contemporaries, somewhat 
commonplace in tone, but in workmanship it is much cleverer 
than either of them. 


—There are 147 members of the Art Students League this 
year, and during the year 1884, 423 pupils studied in its classes, 
paying for their instruction the sum of $13,623.10. Against a ~ 
rainy day, the League has laid by about $6000. Its instructors 
this year, at its class-rooms in West 14th Street, are Kenyon 
Cox, William Sartain, Walter Shirlaw, Wm. M. Chase, J. Alden 
Weir, J. Carroll Beckwith, Thomas Eakins, Edwin H. Blashfield 
and Frank E. Scott. 


—The Society of Decorative Art, No. 37 West Twenty- 
second Street, now in its eighth year, gives instruction in de- 
signing, embroidery, and in the minor arts, and offers the aid 
of a well-chosen art library, while at the same time it affords a 
means of ready sale to its contributors, The Treasurer's reports 
show that an average sum of from $16,000 to $20,000 has been 
distributed yearly to itscontributors. This year the Society has 
opened an art-school at 37 and 39 West Twenty-second Street, 
where classes in painting and drawing from life, painting from 
still life, and drawing from the antique, are taught by Francis C, 
Jones and Carl Hirschberg. Free classes attended by more than 
a hundred pupils, boys and girls, are held on Monday and Wed- 
nesday evenings of each week, under Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, of 
Philadelphia, in decorative design. In this department there is 
a pay class for persons wishing to pursue the study of design 
and technical manual training. 

—The afternoon classes in the Woman’s Art School of the 
Cooper Union, of which Mrs. Susan N. Carter is Superintend- 
ent, will be taught this winter by J. Alden Weir. The afternoon 
classes are open to persons who can pay for instruction. Draw- 
ing from cast and life, oil-painting, china-painting, and wood- 
engraving are taught at an average price for each class of $15 
for thirty lessons. The morning school is free to young women 
between sixteen and thirty-five years old and unable to pay for 
instruction. The school-lists are always full for the ensuing 
October before the close of the preceding term. The faculty con- 
sists of R. Swain Gifford, instructor in oil-painting ; Wm. Sar- 
tain, Wm. H. Low, life and cast classes; Miss Clara Wilson, 
normal drawing ; John P. Davis, wood-engraving ; Mrs, M. C. 
B. Ellis, crayon photographs ; W. W. Scott, photographic col- 
oring ; and Miss Ella Ward, cast-drawing. The Night Art 
School of the Cooper Union offers facilities to young men em- 
ployed during the day to learn the rudiments of architectural 
drawing, mechanical drawing, drawing from copy, decorative 
designing, drawing from cast, drawing from plaster forms, per- 
spective, and modelling in clay. There are no charges. Nearly 
1200 students are thus provided with free evening instruction, 
Women are admitted to the class in perspective only. 
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Vanderbilt. 
DECEMBER 8, 1885. 


Say not because this man, in,dying, left 
Millions on millions, that his heart was tied 
To lucre solely, and, of that bereft, 
He nothing had of sterling worth beside. 


Riches were thrust upon him, and the charge— 
A mountain burden which he bravely bore— 
He turned to gracious uses which enlarge 
The world’s advantage and enrich its store. 


Free, though in Duty’s servitude confined, 
While, wise and just, his golden fortunes grew, 

Pride did not puff, nor wealth corrode, a mind 
That well the secret of possession knew. 


Faithful in much, he reaped an inner gain 
Men did not measure :—let their carpings cease. 
To manlier stature, with life’s stress and strain, 
His nature grew, till fell Death’s holy peace. 
BH. N. P. 





Notes 


POULTNEY BIGELOW, eldest son of the Hon. John Bigelow, has 
made an arrangement with Col. Pope, the bicycle manufacturer, 
by which he acquires editorial control of, and a substantial pecu- 
niary interest in, the Boston monthly known as Outing. The 
offices of the magazine will be removed to this city at once, 
where they naturally belong, and the new agreement will take 
effect at the beginning of the year. Mr. Bigelow is a Yale man, 
and a graduate of the Columbia College Law-School. He was 
the London correspondent of the Hera/d last year, and would 
have been sent to Russia had the British lion and the Russian 
bear come to blows, as they were expected todo. As it was, he 
returned to New York to take an editorial position on the Herald 
staff, but subsequently resigned it to engage in the new work he 
has now undertaken. Mr. Bigelow made a voyage around the 
world in a sailing vessel which was wrecked off the Japanese 
coast in 1876. He has travelled over the United States pretty 
thoroughly from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande ; 
and Europe has been his ‘ stamping-ground ’ for nearly a dozen 
years, during which time: he has learned the habits of most of 
the natives from Hammerfest to Palermo and from London to 
Berlin. He assumes the management of Oxéing in an enthusi- 
astic spirit, and with every prospect of success. The stock- 
holders of The Outing Co., whose offices will be at No. 140 
Nassau Street, are Poultney Bigelow, Col. Pope, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Cleveland H. Dodge, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

—A long and comprehensive letter from W. W. Story, the 
sculptor, on the subject of the art-tariff, will appear in our next 
issue. 


—Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, author of lives of Etty, William Blake 
and Mary Lamb, died on Nov. 29. She was well known toa 
certain literary circle in this country, having resided here from 
1876 to 1879. 

—Dr. Frederic H. Hedge’s eightieth birthday was celebrated 
by a dinner at the Parker House, Boston, last Saturday evening, 
at which speeches were made or letters read from James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Dr. Freeman Clarke, Rev. E. E. Hale, Dr. Fur- 
ness and Dr. Alger. Poems were read by Dr. Holmes, C. P. 
Cranch and the Rev. John W. Chadwick. 


—Clark Russell, who: has been rendered almost helpless by 
chronic rheumatism since last March, was to have sailed for the 
Cape of Good Hope on Thursday of this week. 

—Sefior Ponce de Leon’s ‘ Diccionario Tecnolégico Inglés-Fs- 
pafiol y Espafiol-Inglés’—a dictionary of terms and phrases 
used in the applied sciences, industrial arts, fine arts, mechan- 
ics, machinery, mining, metallurgy, agriculture, commerce, 
navigation, manufactures, architecture, civil and military en- 
gineering, naval and military tactics, railroads, telegraphy, etc. 
—has reached its fourteenth pamphlet and the word ¢apfet. 

—We have received the second instalment of Dr. Murray’s 
‘Dictionary of the English Language,’ which deals with all 
known words from ‘ Ant’ down to ‘ Batten.” They number 
9135. It is estimated that there are in the language some 240, 
ooo words, requiring the issue of twenty-four or twenty-six parts 
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in all, The word ‘as,’ for instance, has eight columns, ‘at’ 
the same number, ‘ back’ and its compounds extend to twenty- 
four columns, ‘arch’ to fourteen, and ‘anti’ to forty-two. Now 
that the headquarters of the work is moved to Oxford, Dr. Mur- 
ray hopes to be able to issue an instalment of the work every 
six months. 

—Modern Language Notes, a monthly journal devoted to the 
interests of the Soalomie study of English, German and the 
Romance languages, is announced to appear with the new year, 
under the editorial management of Prof. A. M. Elliott, aided by 
several of his colleagues and assistants in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

—The New Princeton Review will be new in fact as well as 
in name, differing widely from the old Review, which was an 
organ of the most rigid school of Presbyterianism, and also from 
the magazine which Mr. Libbey evolved from the latter, with 
somewhat discouraging results. The new bi-monthly will not 
be a field for theological controversies, but a general review of 
all departments of current thought. 

—Scribner & Welford have a limited edition of a fac-simile 
reprint of Gen. Gordon’s diary in the Soudan. The diary was 
writien on the backs of telegraph blanks, which, fortunately for 
Gen. Gordon's comfort in writing, were nearly three times the 
size of ours. 

—The Publishers’ Weekly and The American Bookseller ap- 
pear in holiday numbers swollen to four or five times their 
normal size by the midwinter announcements of the oer 
accompanied by copious pictorial extracts from the holiday books 
with which the market is now flooded. Bound in paper covers, 
and handsomely printed, they may fairly claim to rank as holi- 
day publications themselves. 

—The Christmas number of Zhe Jndependeut contains poems 
by Tennyson, Whittier, Trowbridge, Rose Terry Cooke, Andrew 
Lang, Austin Dobson and Eric Mackay. 

—Miss Mary Anderson’s article on England, which was an- 
nounced for the January Lipfincott’s, has been postponed to a 
future number. 

—By a recent sale the Chicago Current has become the 
property of George W. Wiggs, a Chicago capitalist. Its busi- 
ness management will be intrusted to Alva E, Davis, while the 
editorial direction will remain in the hands of Gustavus C. Mat- 
thews and John McGovern, formerly associate editors. 

—Last Saturday’s cablegram from London to 7he Evening 
Post contained the following literary news : —Of Tennyson’s 
new poems, probably 40,000 copies will be sold by Christmas. 
Otherwise little is doing. Macmillans announce a new edition 
of John Morley’s works, all except ‘The Life of Cobden,’ in 
cheap form. Professor Seeley is writing an introduction to the 
hand-book of the coming Indian Colonial Exhibition. Mrs. Ban- 
croft is engaged on a volume of personal recollections of all the 
theatrical celebrities of the last twenty years. T. P. O'Connor's 
book, ‘Gladstone in the House of Commons,’ appears to-day. 
F. J. Furnivall has just founded a Shelley Society. The mem- 
bers include Harry Buxton Forman, W. M. Rossetti, Isaac Tod- 
hunter and Stopford Brooke. 


—W. J. Linton’s ‘ European Republicans,’ in the January 
Century, will be illustrated with portraits ares by the 
author himself, including: a full-page likeness of his friend Maz- 
zini. In the same number there will be a short story by Stock- 
ton of life in ‘ Old Virginia’ (* The Cloverfields Carriage '), and 
in February that delighttul humorist will begin a novelette with 
the characteristic name ‘ A Borrowed Month.’ 

—The Christmas Traveller is the name of the annual holi- 
day extra of the Boston 7rave/ler. Its holiday budget tor to-day’s 
issue comprises a Christmas story by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford ; a paper on modern life, by Julia Ward Howe ; poems by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Louise Chandler Moulton, Julia R. 
Anagnos and Edith M. Thomas ; a sketch by Maud Howe ofa 
Christmas on the Nile, with reminiscences of Garibaldi ; a story 
by Arlo Bates, author of ‘ A Wheel of Fire ;’ a paper by Kate 
Field, introducing graphic pictures of Paris life and the political 
philosophy of a French Republican ; and stories by ‘ M. E. W. 
S.’ (Mrs. Sherwood), Margaret Sidney and Willis Boyd Allen. 
The editor, Lilian Whiting, contributes a slight sketch entitled 
‘ Chrysanthemums.’ 








Over OnE In Seven of those insured under the Accident Policies of Tuz Trav- 
—< ew Conn., in 1884, was killed or injured by accident, and received 
sh Benefits. 


Her complexion is like her name. Why? She uses Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder, and isa 





lily. For sale by all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 

















